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revealed in a number of his works, and has 
been frequently commented upon. “ .. . of 
all of the figures in the Christian mytholo- 
gy,” observes Edward Wagenknecht, “Satan 
was the one that interested him most.”? 
Albert Bigelow Paine points out that Mark 
Twain “always had a friendly feeling toward 
Satan... and addressed a ‘number of letters 
to him concerning affairs in general . . .? 
And Gladys Carmen Bellamy, in the most 
recent full-length study of his art, comments 
on his obsession with Satan, and observes 
that he used him “as a tool for his habitual 
condemnation of the human race.” 


Mark Twain’s feeling of sympathy with 
Satan, together with his cynicism regarding 
the human race, is clearly set forth in his 
pessimistic story The Mysterious Stranger, 
the work most often commented upon in con- 
nection with his interest in diabolism. This 
account of the appearance of Satan’s nephew 
in..a:small German village, with its uncom- 
plimentary observations upon mankind, is 
regarded by Bellamy as Mark Twain’s “most 
artistic use of Satan.”* But Mark Twain 
wrote another story, considerably better 
known than The Mysterious Stranger, which 
uses Satan fully as artistically, and much 
more subtly. That story is “The Man That 
Corrupted Hadleyburg.” It is my purpose in 
this essay to develop the basis for a reading 
of “Hadleyburg” as another of Mark 
Twain’s studies of Satan in his commerce 
with mankind, and to indicate how added 
insight into the story may be gained from 
such a reading. 


The strongly deterministic What Is Man?, 
The Mysterious Stranger, and “The Man 
That Corrupted Hadleyburg” were written 
at that desperate period in Mark Twain’s 
life when the bankruptcy of his publishing 
venture, the failure of the Paige typesetting 
machine and, above all, the death of his 
daughter Susy had reduced him to the most 
uncompromising cynicism. It was a fateful 


The Devil That Corrupted Hadleyburg 


George Peirce Clark 


Mark Twain’s preoccupation with Satan is | 


time to remember Satan, as DeVoto remarks 


in his study of the genesis of The Mysterious 
Stranger: 


for Satan is an angel and angels 
are exempt from loss and pain and 
all mortal suffering, they are ex- 
empt from guilt and conscience and 
se'f-condemnation also, and temp- 
tation has no meaning for them 
and they have no moral sense, and 
_ neither humiliation nor death nor 
the suffering of anyone affects 
them in the least. Moreover, of the 
angels who were all that Mark 
needed most to be, he felt nearest 
to Satan, the one who had revolted 
against the inexorable laws of the 
universe stated in What Is Man?5 


“The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg,” 
then, belongs to those years when Mark 
Twain increasingly was turning his mind to 
the problem of the demonic in the nature of 
things. It would be surprising if the Satanic 
theme had not insinuated itself into its 
pages. 


The suggestion of Satan may be found 
in three aspects of “Hadleyburg”: in the 
rather striking number of similarities to be 
observed between it and The Mysterious 
Stranger; in the number of places in which 
Mark Twain associates the corrupter of the 
town specifically with Satan; and in the 
instances ‘of Miltonic influence in the story, 
expressing itself more or less directly 
through the author’s “deep well of uncon- 
scious cerebration” (for, after all, “Hadley- 
burg” too is a story of a paradise lost). 


Most important of the similarities between 
“Hadleyburg” and The Mysterious Stranger 
is a central situation shared by both stories. 
In The Mysterious Stranger a wallet full of | 
gold coins (later transferred to a bag) is. 
found by an honest priest, Father Peter, | 
who needs the money and is tempted by it. 
He is almost immediately charged by an as- 
trologer with having stolen the money, and 


— 
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a trial of the priest ensues. At the trial, 
Satan, ostensibly acting as the advocatus 
dei, succeeds in disproving the astrologer’s 
statement that the priest had entered his 
room by stealth and made off with the 
money. Satan pleads effectively for Father 
Peter, for he knows very well it was he him- 
self who placed the money — the devil’s 
money—in the prieest’s wallet. 


This action is paralleled by the central 
situation in “Hadleyburg.” A bag of “gold” 
comes into the possession of a poor but 
reputable man. He is tempted to keep it for 
himself but does not give in to the tempta- 
tion. The money is left by a “mysterious 
big stranger,” who later comes forward to 
advance the poor man’s claim to it. But, as 
in The Mysterious Stranger, the money has 
the devil’s curse upon it, and so destroys the 
finder. The accusation in The Mysterious 
Stranger that the priest stole into the as- 
trologer’s room to purloin the gold is paral- 
leled in “Hadleyburg” by Wilson’s accusa- 
tion that Billson stole into his office to learn 
the text of the secret message. 


In each of the stories the principal scene 
is dominated by a mysterious stranger who 
manipulates the villagers as he _ wills. 
And the villagers of the two communities 
are of the same undistinguished sort. Bar- 
clay Goodson, in Hadleyburg, calls his fellow 
citizens “narrow, self-righteous and stingy.” 
But “Heaven took Goodson,” and the one 
really honest person was lost to the com- 
munity. In The Mysterious Stranger, it is 
Frau Brandt who stands in contrast to the 
hypocrisy of the villagers, and who goes to 
heaven after her martyrdom. The people of 
Eseldorf are “dull and ignorant and trivial 
and conceited,” according to Satan; those 
of Hadleyburg “feeble and foolish,” accord- 
ing to the stranger. When, in The Mysteri- 
ous Stranger, old Ursula threatens to take 
a stick to Satan, the young narrator is 


frightened for her safety: 


I knew that with his notions about 
the human race Satan would con- 
sider it a matter of no consequence 


to strike her dead, there being 
“plenty more” . 


The same complete ‘alien to human 
life is exhibited by the stranger in “Hadley- 
burg”: 

I passed ‘hice your town at a 
certain time (he explains), and 
received a deep offense which I had 
not earned. Any other man would 
have been content to kill one or two 
of you and call it square, but to 
me that would have been a trivial 
revenge... 

The phrase “kill one or two” is notably 
stark, coming as it does in the midst of the 
rather humorous description of the dismay 
of the nineteen. Its appropriateness, how- 
ever, is made apparent when one compares 
it with the grim “strike her dead” of the 
preceding quotation. 


Mark Twain does not specifically asso- 
ciate the stranger with Satan here, to be 
sure. But he does so in a number of places 
in “Hadleyburg.” There is, for example, 
the sentence in “Hadleyburg” which brings 
The Mysterious Stranger at once to mind: 
“The old lady was afraid of the mysterious 
big stranger ... ” (p. 3). There is the line 
in the stranger’s letter to the community: 


I was afraid that if I started to 
operate my scheme by getting my 
letter laid before you, you would 
say to yourselves, ‘Goodson is the 
only man among us who would give 
away twenty dollars to a poor 
devil’—and then you might not 
bite at my bait. (p. 538). 


The identification of Satan with the 
stranger here seems unmistakable, though 


“poor devil” is so common a phrase for ~ 


“poor fellow” that we are likely to overlook 
the specific appropriateness of the words in 
the context in which the stranger uses them. 


When, finally, Richards reads the stranger’s | 


last note to him, the words seem “written 
with fire.” And as for the checks of large 
denomination which the stranger sent to 
him, Richards recognized: 
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You will never see them again— 
they are destroyed. They came 
from Satan. I saw the hell-brand 
on them, and I knew they were sent 
to betray me to sin (p. 67). 


Significantly, Mark Twain adds: Rich- 
ards was right; the checks were never seen 
again.” Richards, clearly, had correctly di- 
vined their source. 


Mark Twain was surely not unmindful of 
Milton as he wrote his story. It contains 
certain reminiscences of Paradise Lost, and 
one of the most familiar phrases in Milton’s 
prose—the assertion in Areopagitica, “I 
cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered vir- 
tue, unexercised and unbreathed .. . ”— 


serves as its basic theme. His interest in ~ 


Milton’s Satan is attested to by Minnie M. 
Brashear in her extensive study of “Sam 
Clemens’s Reading.” 


He was studying Milton and 
Shakespeare with definite things to 
look for, while he was on the river 
(1857-1861). In a letter to his 
brother written toward the end of 
1858, he says, ‘What is the grand- 
est thing in “Paradise Lost”—the 
Arch-Fiend’s terrible energy! Ap- 
parently it was their common in- 
terest in Satan that made him 
value the Puritan poet.® 


Hadleyburg, we are told, had had “the 
ill luck to offend a passing stranger—possi- 
bly without knowing it” (p. 2). And, as 
might be said of Milton’s Satan, the passing 
stranger “kept his injury in mind, and gave 
all his leisure moments to trying to invent 
a compensating satisfaction for it” (p. 2). 
In Paradise Lost, after the war council in 
Pandemonium, Satan determines to 

. . waste God’s whole creation or 
possess 

All as our own, and drive as we 
were driven, 

The puny inhabitants: or if not 
drive, 

Seduce them to our party... 
(II, 365-368). 


Similarly, the stranger in Hadleyburg 
forms a plan, exclaiming, “That is the thing 
to do—I will corrupt the town” (p. 2). 


The stranger has selected as his principal 
targets in the town Edward and Mary 
Richards, who serve in a sense as the Adam 
and Eve of the story. Upon arriving in 
Hadleyburg, he finds Mary Richards alone, 
and approaches her with something of the 
polite deference shown by the serpent when 
he came upon Eve in the Garden. And, like 
Eve, Mary Richards finds her curiosity 
aroused by “The mysterious big stranger” 
(p. 3). When Edward Richards returns 
home he becomes as excited as Mary regard- 
ing the riches that lie in the sack, and his 
excitement is conveyed to Cox, the editor of 
the town paper, with whom Richards shares 
the story of the stranger’s visit. Once their 
greed has been aroused, they walk, says 
Twain, “with the gait of mortally stricken 
men” (p. 14). We recall the “mortal taste” 
of the forbidden tree in the second line of 
Milton’s poem. And like Milton’s Adam and 
Eve after the commission of their sin, Mary 
and Edward fall to quarreling and blaming 


one another. 


Meanwhile, with diabolical cunning, the 
mysterious stranger had written a letter to 
each of the town’s nineteen leading citizens 
suggesting that the recipient was the one 
who had the best claim to the sack of gold. 
When Richards receives this note, his mood 
of despair gives way to one of elation, and 
he and his wife, forgetting their bickering, 
enjoy a happy moment reminisceent of the 
old days “—days that had begun with their 
courtship and lasted without a break till 
the stranger brought the deadly money” 
(p. 22). “Deadly” in anticipation of the 
early death that comes to Mary and Edward 
Richards, and perhaps also in reminiscence 
of the fruit in the garden, of which God had 
said: “Ye shall not eat / Thereof, nor shall 
ye touch it, lest ye die.” (Paradise Lost IX, 
662-663). 


After the stranger has succeeded in his 
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plan to corrupt Hadleyburg, apparently all 
but one of the nineteen leading citizens hav- 
ing been shown to be dishonest when faced 
with real temptation, a final communication 
from the tempter remains to be read. In it 
he further discomfits the nineteen by reveal- 
ing how completely he had taken them in, 
and, in words reminiscent of Areopagitica, 
continues : 


As soon as I found out that you 
carefully and vigilantly kept vour- 
selves and your children out of 
temptation, I knew how to proceed. 
Why, you simple creatures, the 
weakest of all weak things is a vir- 
tue which had not been tested in 
the fire (p. 52). 


In its final paragraphs, the story returns 
to this theme: 


By act of the Legislature—upon 
prayer and petition—Hadleyburg 
was allowed to change its name to 
(never mind what—I will not give 
it away), and leave one word out of 
the motto that for many genera- 
tions had graced the town’s official 
seal. 


At this point, according to a note which 
Mark Twain penciled at the close of his 
manuscript,® were to be printed two seals, 
one bearing the motto “Lead Us Not Into 
Temptation,” the other the revised motto 
“Lead Us Into Temptation.” Unfortunately, 
these instructions were never carried out, 
and the forcefulness of the conclusion is 


diminished by the placing of the mottoes— 


esseential to the continuity of the story— 
as though they were merely an appended 
exhibit. (Indeed, one very popular anthology 
of American literature omits them alto- 
gether.) 


Bernard DeVoto has shown how obsessed 
Mark Twain became in the late nineties 
(Susy died in August, 1896) with the 
thought of “man’s complete helplessness in 
the grip of the inexorable forces of the 


‘universe, and man’s essential cowardice, pet- 


tiness and evil.”!° To this period belong 
“Hadleyburg,” published in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for December, 1899, and The Mysteri- 
ous Stranger, begun (after a number of 
false starts) early in the same year.! It is 
hardly surprising, then, to discover Mark 
Twain dealing in “Hadleyburg” and The 
Mysterious Stranger with fundamentally the 
same ideas. Hadleyburg, Eseldorf, St. Pet- 
ersburg, Hannibal — all these, as Mark 
Twain scholars have shown us, are the same 
village; and. to them, in one or another of 
his guises, came the same mysterious big 
stranger. “The Man That Corrupted Had- 
leyburg” surely belongs with The Mysteri- 
ous Stranger as a piece of Twainian dia- 
bolism, produced under Miltonic—and per- 
haps Satanic—inspiration. 

. Mark Twain, the Man and His Work (New Haven, 


1935) p. 207. 
A pay Twain, A Biographer (New York, 1912), II 


. Mark Twain As a Literary Artist: see: Okla- 
1950) p .329. 


. Mark Twain at Work (Cambridge, Mass., 1942) 
p. 126. See also Coleman O. Parsons, “The Devil 
and Samuel Clemens,” ——— ‘Quarterly Review, 
XXIII, 582-606. (Autumn, 1947). 

. The Mysterious ee Stormfield Edition, 
(New York, 1929) p 
7. The Man That pA ae Hadleyburg, Storm- 
field Edition, (New York, 1929) p:52. Subsequent 
references to this volume. are given in 
he text of the article. 
8. Mark Twain, Son of Missouri (Chapel Hill, 1934) 


. 214. 
9. Now in the Pierpont Morgan: Liprary, New York 
10. Mark Twain at Work, 115. 


11. See Mark Twain’s ters, ed. 
Paine, (New York, 1917), II, 681. 
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Albert Bigelow 


DISTANT CITIES 
Lori Petri 
Why does the name of a distant city 
Echo a charm mine doesn’t own? 
Girls are lovelier, men more witty, 
In Albuquerque or San Antone; — 


Broad Quaker hats ‘and Friendly greetings 


Haunt every Philadelphian square; 
Creole witchery, voodoo meetings 
And down-beats fill New Orleans air; 
New York is jewelled sophistication, 
Boston, poised as a cup of tea, 

And Denver, lofty of location, 

Must perch on heaven’s very knee. 
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Will Huck Hang? The Individual and i 
in Huckleberry Finn 


Donald T. Torchiana 


By now a commonplace of Mark Twain 
criticism is that the last third of Huckle- 
berry Finn is somehow unworthy of the 
rest of the book. Critics, to be sure, have 
differed in the severity of their strictures. 
One might establish a range of dissent from 
the mild-mannered reproofs of T. S. Eliot 
and Lionel Trilling to the blunt advice of 
Ernest Hemingway: 


If you read it you must stop where 
the Nigger Jim is stolen from 
the boys (sic). That is the real 
end, The rest is just cheating. 


In any case, it is certainly not difficult, 


to agree that the frame ending of Huckic- 
berry Finn is a kind of formal Pyrrhic vic- 
tory for Twain over the swarm of details 
and themes which cry for some organization 
or resolution. And that the form of the story 
is actually more thematic than mechanical 
also need hardly be repeated. 


But the charge is even more damning, 
since it may postulate violence done not only 
to the form but also to the content of the 
novel. Thus while the themes of the quest 
for freedom, and the conflict of the indi- 
vidual and society remain unresolved at the 
end, their meanings are disregarded also. 
The argument runs something as follows: 
the moral wisdom that Huck has gained 
and the social bond, altruistic and “com- 
fortable”, developed beteween Jim and Huck 
are dissipated in their farcical antics at the 
Phelps’ farm and in Huck’s final decision 
to light out again. According to this view 
of the novel, Tom Sawyer with his absurd 
plan and his knowledge of Jim’s freedom 
creates a travesty of Huck’s loyalty to Jim. 
Further, Jim, though free, suffers his great- 
est indignities at the end and comes close 
to hanging for his pains. Aunt Sally turns 
out to be just as “civilized” in her views on 
slavery as any inhabitant of the societies 
that Huck has rejected. The argument con- 
cludes that Huck certainly has been there 


before. And in consequence the triumph, the 
fictive accolades go to Miss Watson and 
Tom Sawyer after all, the two representa- 
tives of conventional society. Thus it would 
appear that freedom is a romantic or sub- 
jective notion and that Twain has been 
apostate to the unfulfilled social intentions 
of the narrative. At least so goes Mr. Marx’s 
argument which in essence is extremely dif- 
ficult to disagree with.? 


Yet we can’t help but chuckle sympa- 
thetically at the end when Jim, with his 
forty dollars from Tom, “busts out” and 
says: 

Dah, now, Huck, what I tell you? 
—what I tell you up dah on Jack- 
son Islan’? I tole you I got a hairy 
breas’, en what’s de sign un it; en 
I tole you I ben rich wunst, en 
gwineten be rich ag’; en it’s come 
true; en heah she is! Dah, now! 
doan’ talk to me—signs is signs, 
mine I tell you; en I knowed jis’ ’s 
well ’at I ’uz gwineten be rich ag’in 
-as I’s a-stannin hear dis minute!” 


Nor does one forget that most of Jim’s 
signs, omens, and oracles ultimately do come 
true. His dire warning about handling snake- 
skin was proved painfully true by the bite 
of another snake. Jim also bemoans missing 
Cairo as a legacy of the same rattlesnake 
skin. Nor may the reader be unmindful of 
that same curse and its hideous source when 
the destructive steamboat bears down on 
the raft: 

She was a big one, and she was 
coming in a hurry, too, looking like 
a big black cloud with rows of 
glow-worms around it; but all of a 
sudden she budged out, big and 
scary, with a long row of wide-open 
furnace doors shining like red-hot 
teeth, and her monstrous bows and 
guards hanging right over us. 


In addition to his own fate, Jim also 
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seems to have some supernatural insight into 
Pap’s fate. In the course of his hair-ball 
oracle he suggests. the imminence of Pap’s 
death, the struggle of supernatural forces 
for his soul, and the figure of the angel which 
will summon him to his death. Pap himself 
confirms this dark knowledge. Huck’s first 
intimation of his return is the track of a 
cross in the snow. By this mark on his heel 
Pap would deny the dark angel or the devil. 
But when we first see Pap there is the tell- 
tale pallor of death in his face. His men- 
tion of Huck’s mother and the rest of the 
family is the terminology of a survivor— 
they are dead. By the time we witness his 
delirious struggles with the death angel and 
his abortive attempt to kill death, the two 
“mighty hard-looking strangers” and the 
ambiguous house of death follow naturally. 
Jim is also the first character to discover 
Pap’s death, a secret he holds till the end. 
Thus, in an uncanny sense, Jim had held 
the fate of Pap all along. One wonders, then, 
how much of Huck’s fate Jim may hold. 

Early in the story Huck had consulted 
Jim on what Pap might do and whether he 
would stay. Jim had replied in the words of 
the hair-ball oracle, and tossed in Huck’s 
fortune, too. Aside from the fate of Pap, 
three details are especially arresting in 
Huck’s fortune. In the words of Jim: 

“You wants to keep ’way fum de 
water as much as you kin, en don’t 
run no resk, ’kase it’s down in de 
bills dat you’s gwyne to git hung.” 

At first the suggestion that Huck should 
avoid the water, and shun risks for fear of 
hanging sounds like the usual vague cas- 
uality and high solemnity of most fortune 
tellers. Still, as we have seen, Jim is amaz- 
ingly consistent in the truth of his auguries. 
And, perhaps the most important, Mark 
Twain is a writer who seldom fails to exploit 
a lie, a sign, or a conversations as a means of 
shepherding his flow of narrative. Nor does 
one need to look far to confirm the potency 
of oracles and omens or the supernatural in 
general in all literature. What then, the 
reader asks, is the importance of dodging 
risks and water in Huck’s life? Why will 


Huck hang? 

In the first place, it must be apparent 
that Huck does anything but avoid the 
water. In one way, the most intimate rela- 
tionship of the story, the society of Jim 
and Huck, has only an insubstantial raft 
between it and the river. And here it is, too, 
that Huck follows his crooked path to moral 
wisdom. 


Jim, again, is at the center here. It is for 
Jim that Huck denies the dictates of his 
conscience. His conscience is largely a prod- 
uce of his comings and goings in St. Peters- 
burg, of his life as a member of the slave- 
holding South, and of his close association 
with the fearfully conventional Tom Sawyer. 
Consequently, in his loyalty to Jim and in 
his disregard of conscience, Huck takes seri- 
ous risks. From the very first, he places 
himself between Jim and the violence that 
society would wreak on a runaway slave. 
From his early “They’re after us” to his 
lies to the armed slave hunters to his final 
“All right, then, I'll go to hell!” his de- 
cisions all involve running risks. After reach- 
ing the Phelps’ farm, Huck takes what he 
assumes to be his greatest risk of all: free- 
ing Jim from captivity. Indeed the bullet 
that winged Tom might well have killed 
Huck. Nor does Huck fail to risk his neck 
in other ostensibly anti-social acts. In aiding 
the elopement of Sophia Grangerford and 
Harney Shepherdson, he also places him- 
self in the path of a possible feuder’s bul- 
let. Nor will his conscience allow him to rest 
easy after this instinctive act. He blames 
himself for the renewal of the feud and feels 
guilty for not having informed Colonel Gran- 
gerford. The victory of Huck’s instinctive 
feelings over his enforced loyalty to “Royal- 
ty” is apparent in his blurting out the true 
state of affairs to Mary Jane Wilks. Here 
he is threatened by the immediate violence 
of the Duke and the King, men as inhuman 
and criminally conventional as the society 
and its leaders whom they parody. But per- 
haps it is sufficiently clear by now that 
Huck is seldom far from water or risks. 


That Huck should eventually hang is cer- 
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tainly not out of keeping with the underly- 


ing tone of the book. Death and violence. 


are constant themes that haunt every turn 
of the river. However, two aspects of the 
violent deaths should be remarked upon. In 
the first place, they inevitably seem to fol- 
low as a sanction of the “moral sense” of 
the killer. Colonel Sherburn has his aristo- 
cratic pride to guide him when he kills Boggs. 
The Shepherdsons and the Grangerfords pot 
one another out of family pride and obliga- 
tion. Even one of the murderers on the 
Walter Scott has this to say! before leav- 
ing Jim Turner to his fate: 


“He'll be drownd, and won’t have 
nobody to blame for it but his own 
self. I reckon that’s a considerable 
sight better ’n killin’ of him. I’m 
unfavorable to killin’ a man as long 
as you can git aroun’ it; it ain’t 
good sense, it ain’t good morals. 
Ain’t I right?” 


In the second place, each innocent who is 
killed has been caught in behavior which he 
himself hardly understands. Huck’s words, 
“I’m only a boy”, outside the Grangerford 
stronghold are an ironic comment on the 
violent deaths of Buck and his cousin Joe 
later on. Buck is killed, but he is unable to 
explain to Huck why the feud ever started. 
Boggs, on the other hand, “never hurt no- 
body, drunk nor sober” and sasses Colonel 
Sherburn only when drunk. While his friends 
are hurrying him out of danger, he senses 
his mistake and is uneasy and quiet. Huck 
is in much the same predicament when Hines 
drags him by the wrist to the graveyard to 
exhume dead Peter. Had Huck not escaped 
he might have been lynched then and there 


with none to prove his innocence. 


Finally, Huck’s eventual death seems con- 
sonant with the deepest fatalistic level of 
the book: the overwhelming preponderance 
of bad luck and misfortune that dogs Huck 
and Jim in their flight. According to the 
supernatural drift of the story, it is in the 
first and fourth chapters that the bad luck 
starts. First Huck had accidentally killed 


a spider in a candle flame. Then in chapter 
four he had turned over a salt-cellar only 
to have Miss Watson stop him from throw- 
ing any salt over his left shoulder “to keep 
off the bad luck.” The bad luck turns out 
to be Pap. Soon after, Miss Watson decides 
to sell Jim down the river. Thus the inexor- 
able inhumanity of conventional society and 
the determined malevolence of the world 
converge in the actions of Miss Watson. She 
is responsible for the flight down the river. | 


If society’s inhumanity and the world’s 
malevolence find their beginning in Miss 
Watson, then might they not find their end 
in Huck Finn her opposite? For as Jim’s 
hair-ball oracle testified, there is an intimate 
connection between Huck’s journey on the 
river, the risks he takes in defiance of his 
conscience and society, and the violence he 
escapes. When at the end Huck announces 
he will “light out for the territory” may we 
not expect him to ultimately hang accord- 
ing to due process of law, the “moral sense” 
of society? Do we not sense that his instinc- 
tive goodness will eventually run him afoul 
of other representatives of society with guns 
in their hands? Of course, there is no final 
proof in the book. But the reality of the 
threat to Huck is the important matter. In 
any case we may say that the river and the 
risks have made him an apt victim for the 


lynch law of the West. 


Such an interpretation really does little 
more than accent the somber theme of the 
moral individual versus the immoral society. 
The theme is certainly not devoid of humor 
as an essay like this might tend to suggest. 
For although Huck is a singularly literal- 
minded boy with barely any sense of humor, 
the story is, nevertheless, full of fantastic 
humor that Twain is known for. But as in 
so much American writing the humor is often 
a handle by which one grasps the basic 
seriousness of the story. For example, there 
is the famous remark of the King: 


“Hain’t we got all the fools in town 
on our side? And ain’t that a big 
enough majority in any town?” 
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Then there is the comic mimic who re- 
enacts the murder of Boggs. His long hair, 
big white fur stovepipe hat, and crooked- 
handled cane make the lanky man momen- 
tarily comic. But Huck’s subsequent obser- 
vation points out the essential horror: 


The people that had seen the thing 
said he done it perfect; said it was 
just exactly the way it all hap- 
pened. Then as much as a dozen 
people got out their bottles and 
treated him. 

Two of Huck’s comments on the under- 

taker offer the same contrast: 
He was the softest, glidingest, 
stealthiest man I ever see; and 
there warn’t no more smile to him 
than there is to a ham. 

and 
There warn’t no more popular man 
in town than what that undertaker 
was. 


Such a theme and such humor almost sug- 
gest that Huck’s fatality is just as inevita- 
ble from his goodness as the long life and 
antics of the King follow from his evil. But 
perhaps most important is the suggestion 
that Twain, despite this failure to resolve 
the tension between the individual and 
society at the end, nevertheless, remained 
true to the heavy odds against the 
individual. Thus by allowing Huck to set 
out again, he not only asserts that freedom 
is a romantic and individual thing, but also 
asserts that it may be wholly impossible any- 
where, that it is an illusion and a deadly one 
at that. What stronger indictment of society 
is possible? Does not D. H. Lawrence’s 
observation on one peculiar strength of 
American literature apply here especially: 

You must look through the surface 
of American art and see the inner 
diabolism of the symbolic meaning. 
Otherwise it is all mere childish- 
ness.* 

Later in life Twain, reminiscing on Tom 
Blankenship, the model for Huck, said: 


I heard, four years ago, that he 
was a justice of the peace in a re- 


mote village in Montana, and was 
a good citizen and respected. 


But there is reason to suspect the accur- 
acy of Twain’s facts and the respectability 
of Tom Blankenship at any time. Perhaps 
more important is the fact that Twain once 
contemplated the return of Huck many 
years after the events of the novel. It is a 
peculiar return, a miserable death and a 
suggestion of Huck’s treatment by society 
subsequent to his lighting out for the West. 
This return bears out Jim’s forebodings. 
Here it appears as an entry in Twain’s 
Notebook for February 20, 1891: 


Huck comes back sixty years old, 
from nobody knows where — and 
crazy. Thinks he is a boy again and 
scans almost every face for Tom, 
Becky, ete. 

Tom comes at last from sixty 
years’ wandering in the world, and 
attends Huck and together they 
talk of old times; both are deso-— 
late, life has been a failure, all that 
was lovable, all that was beautiful 
is under the mold. They die to- 
gether. 


Whether Tom Blankenship was a good 
and respected citizen in real life becomes 
almost irrevelant; for Huck is at least as- 
sured of our respect and good will on his 
trek west to Montana or anywhere, even 
though he be eventually hanged or crazed 
in the process. Mark Twain has seen to that 
matter. For in remaining true to the super- 
natural and social evil of his theme, Twain 
has remained true to the poignancy of 
Huck’s dilemma, if only half true to the im- 
plications of his own art. 


1. See especially Leo Marx, “Mr. Eliot, Mr. Trilling, 
and Huckleberry Finn,” American Scholar, XXII 
(Autumn, 1953), 423-440 for an admirable presen- 
tation of this view. 

. Ibid., 432. 

. Edgar M. Branch, The Literary Apprenticeship of 
Mark Twain (Urbana, Illinois, 1960), p. 204. 

4. Studgies in Classical American Literature (New 
York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1953), p. 93. Also 
cited by Phillip Young, Ernest Hemingway (New 
York, 1952), p. 187. : 

5. Fred W. Lorch, “A Note on Tom ee 

Huckleberry Finn),” American Literature, 
November, 1940), 352-353. 
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Tom Sawyer in Maturity 


Dean O’Brien 


Philip Young claims, in Ernest Heming- 
way, that Huckleberry Finn is the prototype 
of Hemingway. The parallel is based chiefly 
on two similarities in the histories of Huck 
and Hemingway: exposure to violence at an 
early age, and the importance of a river 
as an escape mechanism—to fish, to float 
away from troubles. 


Disregarding Mark Twain’s “Notice” in 


The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn that, - 


“Persons attempting to find a motive in this 
narrative will be prosecuted; persons at- 
tempting to find a moral in it will be ban- 
ished; persons attempting to find a plot in 
it will be shot,” Young concludes that Huck 


and the Hemingway hero assume a form of - 


life-negation philosophy. Both lose the sense 
of being in control of their lives and adopt 
the so-called Hemingway Code, a “grace 
under pressure,” as the only way to salvage 
dignity. They are being acted upon, and 
their story is one of reaction rather than 
action. This is the tone of the dominant 
school in American letters today: presenting 
the individual as a helpless victim of his 
society. 

But Mark Twain fired the starting gun 
for another literary tradition, that of the 


American romantic. For if, as Young says © 


on page 211, “Ernest Hemingway is Huckle- 
berry Finn,” then certainly F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald was Tom Sawyer. Tom Sawyer and 
Fitzgerald, whose characters are so inti- 
mate with his life that we can safely include 
both the author and his heroes under the 
single name “Fitzgerald,” hold a controling 
interest in the uniquely American version of 
romanticism. They stoutly maintain that 
life is a spectacular vehicle for self-glory. 

The fundamental difference between the 
two points of view is deeply rooted in the 
old Free Will debate. Denial of Free Will 
produces a Hemingway, a Huck Finn, who 
tries to act as best he can in the face of a 
predetermined future. Emphatic acceptance 
of Free Will creates the romantic, Fitz- 
gerald, Tom Sawyer, who is convinced that 
he is master of his fate. 


In spite of this implied freedom, Tom and 
Fitzgerald followed definite, more or less 
traditional, rules for playing the roles they 
chose. As Tom explains to Huck: 

“¢ |. . We'll hold orgies there, too. It’s 
an awful snug place for orgies.’ 

‘What’s orgies?” 

‘I dono. But robbers always have orgies, 
and of course we’ve got to have them, too’.” 

Tom also had definite ideas on the con- 
duct of pirates, and Robin Hood’s Merry 
Men. 

The Fitzgerald heroes, especially the ear- 
lier ones, Amory Blaine and Anthony Patch, 
found their rules in Lord Byron, Algernon 
Swinburne, and Rupert Brooke. Fitzgerald 
also hoped, very seriously, to be a headline- 
winning quarterback, and later, a decorated 
soldier. These were more than idle dreams 
and he was still mourning their failure when 
he wrote the autobiographical “Sleeping and 
Waking” in December of 1934. 

Flexibility and adaptability are key traits 
for both Fitzgereld and Tom Sawyer. Of 
Tom, Mark Twain wrote, “But the elastic 
heart of youth cannot be compressed into 
one constrained shape long at a time.” 

D’Invilliers, in Fitzgerald’s This Side of 
Paradise, tells Hero Amory that he is a 
“rubber ball,” and that he has: great social 
mobility. Amory considers it the highest of 
compliments. 

Rather than understating an emotion, as 
Hemingway would, Tom and the Fitzgerald 
hero savour their moods, encourage any 
tendency to joy or sorrow, revel in the in- 
tensity of their feelings, and exaggerate 
them to the point of an imagined manic- 
depressive state. 

Mark Twain describes Tom, who is pic- 
turing himself dead of suicide: “This pic- 
ture brought such an agony of pleasurable 
suffering that he worked it over and over 
again in his mind and set it up in new and 
varied lights, till he wore it threadbare.” 

Fitzgerald, on the other hand, heightened 
the “blowmylife” (Drunk for “blow of my 
life”). by a three-week state of inebriation. 
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It was intended to express, more accurately, 
celebrate his sorrow at temporarily losing 
Zelda to a more “successful” suitor. He 
gives Amory the same experience in This 
Side of Paradise. 

Hemingway and Huck Finn would agree 
that such stagey emotionalism is “messy.” 

In the two romantics of which we speak, 
the emotions and actions always hinted of 


the theater because of the necessity for an. 


audience. Tom had a keen, boyish sense of 
theater when he insisted that Huck and Joe 
Harper should attend their own funeral. He 
also did extensive showing off in plain view 
of the Thatcher residence for Becky’s bene- 
fit. 

“Dick was unconvinced — also he was 


showing off for Rosemary,” Fitzgerald said 


of Dick Diver in Tender Is the Night in re- 
lating Dick’s determination to carry through 
a showily generous scheme. Jay Gatsby, 
much like Tom Sawyer doing gymnastics in 
the vicinity of the Thatcher’s, bought a 
mansion across the bay from Daisy’s home 
and produced parties to cause comment. 
Gatsby was simply showing off for the girl 
he loved. 

And the best way to show off was to be 
rich and successful in accord with the 
American dream. Herein lies the particu- 
larly American concept of romanticism. 

Tom Sawyer finds the treasure, wins the 
girl, and becomes the most celebrated per- 
sonage in St. Petersburg.. 

Scott Fitzgerald achieves wealth, wins the 
girl, and is dubbed by Glenway Westcott 
as “a kind of king of our American youth.” 

The reader, on finishing The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer, cannot heip but feel a little 
forlorn with Tom’s unqualified success—the 
fun is over. Fitzgerald noted, at the sum- 


mit of fulfillment, as he drove through New | 


York “between very tall buildings under a 
mauve and rosey sky and bawled because I 
had everything I wanted and knew I would 
never be so happy again.” He knew, then, 
that the glory came not in the winnings, but 
in the winning. Soon afterward, in the voice 
of Anthony Patch, he said, “The victor be- 


longs to the spoils.” 

In the “Conclusion” to Tom Sawyer, 
Mark Twain wrote: 

“So endeth this chronicle. It being strictly 
the history of a boy, it must stop here; the 
story could not go much further without 
becoming the history of a man.” 


Fitzgerald carried tne story of Tom 
Sawyer into maturity. Whether it can be 
carried successfully into maturity is the 
point of debate, the nexus of the Free Will 
question. Twain didn’t think it could be and 
ended his story, and Huck Finn was hailed 
as his classic. Cervantes didn’t think so 
either, and smiled affectionately at Don 
Quixote’s devoted efforts to achieve nobility 
and self-glory. Fitzgerald hoped it could be 
done and deligently recorded the tragic re- 
sults of putting the romantic in long trous- 
ers. Wescott observed that after Hemingway 
began to appear in print, Fitzgerald “felt 
free to write just for profit, and to live for 
fun, if possible. Hemingway could be en- 
trusted with the graver responsibilities and 
higher rewards .. . ” Fitzgerald acceded to 
Hemingway and did many commercial stories 
much as Mark Twain dropped a serious 
treatment of Tom Sawyer after he had writ- 
ten Huckleberry Finn and produced such 
quick-money books as T'om Sawyer Abroad. 

But the romantic eapects tragedy, he 
savours it, and is almost disappointed if 
he doesn’t find it. So tragedy is not quite 
the same as failure in the romantic rule- 
book. It is, after all, the most final and 
artistic variety of denouement and satisfies 
the romantic view of life as a vehicle for 
self-glory, as a form of art. Only the ro- 
mantic temperament could appreciate the 
paradox that even disillusion does not really 
invalidate the original illusion. 

“... There’s no beauty without poignancy 
and there’s no poignancy without the feel- 
ing that it’s all going, men, books, houses 
—bound for the dust—mortal,” Gloria told 
Anthony in Fitzgerald’s The Beautiful and 
Damned. Here the romantic’s acute sense of 
passing time gives him insight into another 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Happy Hours With Mark Twain 


Agnes Rogers Kerr 


My father used to say that the year 
eighteen seventy was a very important one 
in our family. He met my mother early in 
that year and they were married late in 
December of the same year. That also was 
the year in which he became acquainted with 
Mr. Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain). 


I was born in the summer of 1872 and my 
brother and sister two and four years later. 
From the time we were quite young, both 
my father and mother would read to us. In 
those days we had supper at night, and it was 
at six, and right after supper was when my 


father would read. Our house was heated . 


with stoves and in winter we all ate and lived 
in the dining room, which was quite a large 
room. My father’s big chair was near one 
of the windows which looked out on to the 
lawn. The chair, to our childish eyes, was a 
thing of beauty. It was upholstered in a 
lovely red material and had two large arms, 
and walnut dogs’ heads completed the front 
of the arms. There was a footstool that 
could be pulled out and my sister would sit 
on the footstool and my brother and I each 
perch on an arm of Papa’s chair. I think I 
was seven or perhaps eight when The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer was started. Be- 
fore reading the story we were told a little 
about Mr. Clemens and how he happened to 
take the pen name of Mark Twain and other 
interesting things about him. How fond he 
was of cats. We decided it was only right and 
proper to name one of our kittens Mark 
Twain. A little gray kitten was the first 
cat to receive the name, but later on there 
was another, this after we moved to New 


York. 


My brother and I were thrilled with the 
story of Tom Sawyer and we pleaded so 
hard that finally we were allowed to have 
in a couple of our friends to hear the story. 
My sister was rather young and would 
usually fall asleep after climbing up into 
Papa’s lap and then Mama would take her 
up to bed. During the day we and our 
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friends would play we were living the life of 
Tom Sawyer, Huck, Joe and Becky Thatch- 
er. One evening Uncle John came in while 
Papa was reading to us and he became so 
interested that he said he wanted all the 
family to hear the story. Sc Saturday we 
all went to Grandpa’s to spend the week-end 
and my father came down there in the eve- 
ning. Grandpa’s house was in the older sec- 
tion of Buffalo; on Eagle Street. The house 
was a narrow red brick one with white mar- 
ble steps and there was a fence and gate 
of iron grill work in front. Here too we all 
sat in the dining room. There was a large 
fireplace with a mantel and it was around 
the mantel of this fireplace where we chil- 
dren always hung our stockings at Christ- 
mas; for we always went to Grandpa’s at 
Christmas time. Here too he always roasted 
one of the turkeys on the spit while Grandma 
roasted the other in oven in the kitchen. 
Uncle John was not married and my two 
aunts, Hattie and Jennie were still at home. 
Supper at Grandpa’s was always at five- 
thirty and before supper Grandpa had put 
large logs on the fire; so that after supper 
they were red embers. Aunt Hattie popped 
corn and Aunt Jennie turned hot melted 
butter over it and we all had large bowls of 
the corn. Grandma went down to the cellar 
with a chopping bowl and came back with 
it filled with Russet and Baldwin apples and 
these Uncle John polished with a towel be- 
fore we were allowed to eat them. My, but 
that was a wonderful evening. Papa read 
until he was tired and then Uncle John read. 
We sat up very late; for we were just at the 
most exciting place in the story where Tom 
and Huck were hunting the treasure and 
Injun Joe. Finally Grandma sent us all to 
bed, even Papa and Mama. (In those days 
even married ones obeyed their parents). 
At Grandma’s we slept in feather beds, and 
we children liked that. Next morning we 
were up early and dressed for Sunday 
School. We went to Old Trinity where we 
had all been christened and where Uncle John 
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taught Sunday School. After dinner we went 
back to our own home. Almost every night 
after that until the book was finished Uncle 
John came down to hear the reading. It was 
just after Papa had finished reading Tom 
Sawyer that he and my mother went to visit 
an aunt of my father’s who lived in Chicago. 
They were to be gone a week and my mother 
felt it was asking too much of Annie to take 
all the care of us. Mama said as she had the 
housework to do that was enough; so Aunt 
Hattie came to stay with us. A short time 
before this we had been given a little pig 
and my father and the man who used to help 
around the neighborhood made a small house 
for the pig and enclosed the yard and house 
with a fence. The fence and house were to be 


painted after my parents returned from 


their visit. One day Aunt Hattie told us she 
was to entertain her musical club that after- 
noon. Accordingly we were bathed and 
dressed. My sister and I both wore white 
dresses with Roman silk striped sashes which 
had been brought to us from Italy. My 
sister had blue slippers with buckles and I 
had one of red with buckles. My brother 
had on a new gray suit. After being dressed 
we were told to go out and keep clean; for 
we were to help pass the cakes that Annie 
was making. She had already made ice cream 
and the freezer was in the cellar covered 
with burlap to keep it cold. We decided to 
ride my sister in the new express wagon 
which had been given to my brother for his 
birthday. This was kept in the woodshed and 
when we went in the first thing we saw was 
a bucket of whitewash with the brush still 
in it. The man had been white-washing the 
inside of the barn. This was too much to 
resist so we took the bucket out and added 
water at the outside faucet and started 
down to Porkey’s. We were busily engaged 
in our work of white-washing the fence when 
Annie came out to get us. There was white- 
wash over us from one end to the other. It 
was even in my sister’s curls. It is well to 
pass over this scene, but needless to say we 
did not help and we got no ice cream or cake. 
When my father and mother returned and 
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heard the story my mother said she was 
not surprised and told my father we would 
be ruined if he read any more of Mark 
Twain to us. I can remember he said, “not 
with the disciplining: and the wedding slip- 
per.” My mother always did the disciplining 
and when she felt were were exceptionally 
naughty she would say “Go to my room and 
get the wedding slipper and wait for me.” 
The waiting was the worst part of the pun- 
ishment and it was years before I realized 
that was as she intended it to be. The wed- 
ding slipper was one of a pair she had worn 
when married and when twitted about the 
use to which she had put it, would always 
say “It couldn’t be put to better use than 


' to help in the training of the children.” 


In 1882 we moved from Buffalo to New 
York for my father’s business had been 
transferred to New York so it meant we 
must move. For a short time we lived in New 
York proper but at last my father found 
a large place way out on Southern Boule- 
vard; at that time quite in the country. My, 
were we delighted to get out of the city. We 
lived in a large, old-fashioned house with a 
veranda on three sides set way back from 
the boulevard. We had to drive down a long 
lane with weeping willow trees on each side 
of the drive and on one side of the lane a 
little brook followed the lane and emptied 
into a creek, and there we children learned 
to swim. There was a good bit of land that 
went with the place so we had both a vege- 
table and lovely flower garden. We kept two 
horses and a cow and for once we had as 
many pets as we wished. There was Billy, 
a hornless goat, Polly, a parrot that could 
talk, two birds, an alligator, and two tur- 
tles and best of all Boy, a sky terrier who 
was with us most of the time. Also there 
were house cats and barn cats and of course, 
kittens. We had a man and his wife, Dan 
and Josephine, who did the work around 
the place, drove us to church and school 
and she did the cooking, as well as the wash- 
ing and ironing. Then there was Katie, a 
daughter of Grandma’s cook who came with 
us from Buffalo. She was supposed to do 
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the rest of the work, and help with us, but 


what she really did was to play with us; for | 


she was only sixteen when we first went to 
New York. We all loved Katie. 

It was after we had been in the house for 
a time that one night my father came home 
and announced he had another book by Mark 
Twain. My mother had read The Prince and 
the Pauper to us but Papa said that the 
book he had was a sequel to Tom Sawyer and 
was The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 
We, of course, wanted Papa to start it at 
once but were told our cousins were to visit 
us the next week and musi wait until they 
came. They were sons of Papa’s oldest sister 
and were a year older and a year younger 
than I. When they came we found they had 
read Tom Sawyer, but not Huck; so for a 
week we had a fine time, what with reading 
and vacation; for they visited us during the 
summer. At night my father would read 
to us but during the day we played we were 
Tom, Huck and Jim. We “borrowed” from 
the vegetable and fruit garden until Dan 
said he just could not keep enough for the 
table, what with all we “borrowed.” We 
hunted caves, dug for treasures and made 
wigwams and were heartbroken when my 
mother would not let us sleep in them at 
night. Our cousins stayed with us until Papa 
had finished reading Huckleberry Finn and 
a short time after we went to visit them at 
Kingston, N.Y. They belonged to a boy’s 
gang and we were admitted and allowed to 


play with them during our stay. We really | 


did find a small cave up in the hills and 
back of where my aunt and uncle lived. We 
would all take our lunches and eat up there 
and play we were Tom and Huck and we 
even combined Robin Hood and all his 
brave men in our play. It was a great week 
of make-believe and it was hard to return 
home and be alone again. 

Just before school started we had a rain 
storm that lasted for three days and the 
skies opened and the waters came down in 
torrents for those three days, but we awoke 
Sunday morning to see the sun shining; so 
my father. and mother went to church. They 
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were to return later to take us to Sunday 
School. We were all dressed and ready for 
Sunday School, so we decided to go out in 
the yard until it was time to go. The little 
brook at the side of the lane was a rushing 
stream and we thought it would be a won- 
derful idea to float a raft and get aboard. 
In short, to be Huck and Jim. We took Billy, 
the goat and went to the root cellar where 
we knew the door was off its hinges and with 
the help of our jumping ropes got the door 
pulled loose and pulled to the end of the lane, 
Billy doing most of the work. We finally 
succeeded in getting the raft afloat and we 
three children, with Boy, our terrier got 
aboard. There wasn’t room for Billy. We 


_ were trying to get a stick with which to 


steer the raft when it took off, and we. went 
swirling down the stream. We had decided to 
stop in front of our own drive, but it was 
not to be. Just before we reached there the 
raft turned and landed us in a large lot 
which was now flooded with water and quite 
like a lake. At first we had great fun making 
the raft bob up and down, but suddenly it 
started to rain and my sister commenced to 
cry and Boy barked and made an awful 
racket, and in the lane Billy was calling 
baa, baa to us. He didn’t like being left alone. 
Soon we’ saw our parents coming down the 
lane and Dan. saw us first and -when they 
were near ehough he called to us to keep 
still and he would get us ashore. He ran for 
his hip boots and soon had the raft and us 
pulled to land. We were soaked and we 
didn’t go to Sunday School, but had hot 
baths, hot ginger tea and put to bed and 
where we had to stay for dinner and supper. 
That night when Papa came to say good- 
night I asked if he wouldn’t please read us 
a little from Tom or Huck and my father 
laughed and said he thought we had had 
about enough of Mark Twain for one day. 
My mother while she enjoyed listening to 
the reading said we were getting to talk like 
Huck and murdering the king’s English, to 
say nothing of our morals being corrupted. 
I know she was not too worried but it was 
“Ay (Continued on page 24) sod 
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Mark Twain’s Pudd inhead Wilson 


Florence B. Leaver 


The present day reader of Mark Twain 
too often stops with Tom Sawyer and The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, with per- 
haps a look at Life on the Mississippi. When 
he has read these, he has, of course seen the 
author at his best, but to known the whole 
of the artist and the man, one must look 
further—beyond these works of his most 
creative years. Pudd’nhead Wilson, for in- 
stance, is the product of a period which 
must have been more heartbreaking to Mark 
Twain than it would have been even to an- 
other writer, the period when he began to 
realize that this powers were waning. Pub- 
lished in 1894, ten years after Huckleberry 
Finn, the novel reverts to the scenes of his 
childhood, for m Hannibal and its environs 
lay the surest source of his creativity. 


One does not read far into Pudd’nhead 
Wilson without recognizing a significant 
difference in tone and concept from that of 
the earlier books which came from this mat- 
rix of experience. In them there is a sweet 
nostalgia ; lyric passages of surpassing beau- 
ty describe the scenes of other days; each 
boyhood prank is lingered over with loving 
care. The folksy intimacy of the village in 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn becomes 
in the later novel a destructive, evil gossip, 
based upon thin emotionalism and disregard 
for fact. The easy friendliness among the 
whites and negroes is transformed in Pudd’n- 
head Wilson into the tensions resulting from 
slavery with all its attendant unsavory by- 
products. The satire in this novel is more 
bitter, and there is little laughter except 
Roxy’s primitive peals, and even those fade 
quickly away. In both technique and theme 
the novel becomes a revelation of the later 
Twain, who had suffered many things. He 
had not yet lost Susie, or Jean, or Livy, 
but he had lost faith in man and his insti- 
tutions. 


It is the satirizing of slavery and the 
small village which weaves time, place, ac- 
tion, and character into one piece in this 


novel. The author’s experiential knowledge, 
accumulated at.an impressionable time of 
life, together with; the ability to use it with 
perspective colored by a considerable amount 
of disillusionment, has become a compulsion. 


Slavery in Missouri, 1830 to 1853, is 
more than setting; it is the very soil and 
seed out of which the inner and outer con- 
flicts grow. It has been used as background 
in others of his books, but here it is the life- 
giving center. It is not just slavery, but 
slavery in Missouri, in Dawson’s Landing. 
Miss Brashear states that the author’s early 
friendships 


on his Uncle John Quarles’ farm 
in a more democratic western at- 
mosphere must have been, in part, 
what made it impossible for Mark 
Twain to be wholeheartedly a 
southerner, in spite of all his south- 

_ ern tradition . . . the system of 
slavery brought to Missouri was 
the earlier, more kindly sort.? 


The contrast between the Missouri type 
of slavery and that of the states to the south 
is made evident in the novel by the horror 
of heing “sold down the river” and the cruel 
methods of the Arkansas overseer while 
Roxy served under him. But even this patri- 
erchal slavery which Twain remembers from 
his youth receives his condemnation; out of 
it develops his theme of miscegenation. How- 
ever innocent Twain may have been of his 
creative act in initiating such a theme, it 
required artistic courage to attempt it in 
the nineteenth century. 


As has been implied, Twain does not 1 re- 
main detached toward the thematic values 
of the novel; he takes sides. He is condem- — 
natory—of slavery, of the village, of the — 
general smallness and perfidy of “the 
damned human race.” The community sense — 
is more than a sense of place; it surmounts © 
mere position and becomes an actual force. — 
Dawson’s Landing is a microcosm of the © 
American experience to that date. It is an — 
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era, a society, encompassed in a village— 
and the picture is not good to look upon. 
The author, feeling its power, endows the 
village with a personality of its own. As 
the character of a mob absorbs the indi- 
viduality of the persons of whom it is com- 
posed, so does Dawson’s Landing take on 
its own identity, a kind of giant composite. 
On the occasion of Judge Driscoll’s speech 
maligning Luigi, one feels the group reac- 
tion of the audience as that of Dawson’s 
Landing, the force that must be taken into 
account. 


Then he stepped from the stand, 
leaving a startled and impressive 
hush behind him instead of the cus- 
tomary explosion of cheers and 
party cries. The strange remark 
flew far and wide over the town 
and made an extraordinary sensa- 
tion. Everybody was asking , . . 
“What could he mean by that?” 


_ Again, at the beginning of Chapter XIX, 
“Dawson’s Landing was comfortably finish- 
ing its season of dull repose and waiting 
patiently for the duel,” and after the mur- 
der of the Judge, 


The town was bitter against the 
unfortunates, and for the first few 
days after the murder they were in 
constant danger of being lynched... 
Half the town had said the twins 
were humbugging when they 
claimed they had lost their knife, 
and now these people were joyful 
and said, “I told you so.” 


The village emerges from such passages 
as an evil force, at one and th: same time 
a victim of its own emotionalism and preju- 
dice and a hungry beast ready to devour— 
the group ready to devour the individual. 

‘As mere place the village looks harmless 
enough, beautiful and homey, in fact. It is 
a place of flower-decked cottages, contented 
people and cats, and easy prosperity. But it 
is “a slave-holding town, with a rich slave- 
worked grain and pork country back of it 

sleepy and comfortable and 


In structure Puddn’head Wilson is quite 
compact, a feature somewhat surprising in 
a writer who usually is expansive and free 
of restriction in matter of plot. The series 
of events is in three strands, dominated, res- 
pectively, by Puddn’head, Roxy, and the 
twins. These events and their inter-action 
result in the murder of Judge Driscoll, where 
the three strands of action are again in- 
volved, and the characters all undergo some 
change because of the clash of forces in 
the rising action and climax of the story. 
The sine qua non of the strands of action 
is Roxy’s; here one looks for the basic the- 
matic values and conflicts. Over and around 
all events of the plot are the two forces; 
the village and slavery. In no other time or 


* place could the events have transpired. 


The core theme, stated in general terms, 
is man’s inhumanity to man. More specifi- 
cally, it is the inj ustice done to the indi- 
vidual through the institution of slavery in 
pre-Civil War United States. In terms of 
character the theme makes inevitable a con- 
flict between Roxy and her son on the one 
hand, and on the other, the village, repre- 
sented by the Driscolls, the Coopers, the 
courtroom, the Temperance League, and the 
street crowds. 


Roxy, being a person of warmth, passion 
and intense loyalties, responds not to insti- 
tutions or abstractions, but to persons. Con- 
sequently her emotions toward the white 
race are mixed, for the father of her son is 
a prominent white man of the village; Judge 
Driscoll is always kind to her and more than 
kind to her son, mistaking his identity; and 
Pudd’nhead intrigues her, although she fears 
his regard for truth, and she is one of the 
few who recognize that he is “no fool.” On 
the other hand, Percy Driscoll, who falsely 
accuses Roxy of thievery; the hated Arkan- 
sas overseer who beat her and horribly in- 
jured a little slave girl in the cotton field; 
the twins, whose hated knife was at the cen- 
ter of the whole murder mystery; the jury 
in the courtroom—all these and others whom 
she learned to fear or hate, were white. The 
hopelessly mixed feelings in Roxy are prob- 
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ably best seen in her attitude toward her 
son. She is proud to tell him: 
. You ain’t no ’casion to 
’o yo” father, I kin tell 
you. He wuz the highest quality in 
dis whole town — ole Virginny 
stock. Fust famblies, he wuz.” 


“Dey ain’t another nigger in dis 
town dat’s as high-bawn as you is 
. . . En jes you hold yo’ head up 
as high as you want to—you has 
de right, en dat I kin swah.”5 
But in her passionate rage when Tom 
refuses the duel she says: 

. . . Thirty-one parts o’ you is 
white, en on’y one part nigger, en 
dat po’ little one part is yo’ soul. 
*"Taint wuth savin’; tain’t wuth 

- totin’ out on a shovel en throwin’ 
in de gutter. You has disgraced yo’ 
birth. What would yo’ pa think o’ 
you? It’s enough to make him turn 
in his grave.”® 


_ Roxy is proud, not only of her son’s 
father, but of her own ancestry, which, 
if she has the facts, is filled with dignitaries, 
Captain John Smith among them. To make 
Tom’s heritage more glorious, Essex, his 
father, was descended from Pocahontas. 
Proudly she speaks of “our whole line” and 
“us Smith-Pocahontases.” Yet, from long 
years of conditioning and injustice, she con- 
cludes that the good in om is the white 
and the bad is the one-thirty-second “nig- 
ger.” Roxy, in her own thinking, is as much 
a victim of tradition and prejudice as is 
Judge Driscoll with his Virginia code of 
honor. She is caught in a. web of circum- 
stance and her own instincts, but her mag- 
nificent (if misguided) fight for her son, 
her struggle for independence, and her 
human sympathy endow her with a digni- 
ty of spirit which keeps her from being a 
naturalistic character. She is too dynamic 
for naturalism. Her basic motivation is her 
love for her son. In such a woman as Roxy, 
the mother instinct sweeps everything be- 
fore it—justice to the Driscoll child, her 
own safety, and paradoxically, even at 


times, Tom’s safety. There is little conflict 
in her between reason and passion; her 
reasoning turns out to be rationalization 
and expediency — as in the dilemma over 
changing the babies. In fact, the element of 
chance entered into this episode weakens it, 
and takes much away from any actual de- 
cision based upon reason. But when the 
actual meanness of her son is evident to her 
and she is forced to action, her mind is 
“tough.” 


Over against this magnificently conceived 
creature is the system, the institution, which 
denies to her the right to give her son even 
the barest minimum of security and decency. 
The sudden flash of realization that he 
could be “sold down the river” because of 
his drop of black, blood forced her pas- 
sionate nature to act. Her decision is against 
the system; her conflict is with it—institu- 
tionalized slavery and its attendant circum- 
stance of miscegenation, of which she is both 
product and continuing agent. The ironies 
of her situation lie in, or stem from, mis- 
cegenation. 

The system against which she is pitted is 
objectified in the minor characters, the 
crowds with their mass psychology (emotion, 
not mind), the Pembrokes, the Driscolls, the 
Coopers, the Pratts. She becomes secondarily 
opposed to Wilson, not because he is identi- 
fied with the village, for he is not, but be- 
cause she becomes involved with truth, of 


which Wilson is champion. The twins, too, | 


are detached from the village. To be of the 
village, one must have been born there or 
else possess the temperament to which the 
“village virus” is easily accessible. 

The minor characters who symbolize the 
village display the traits which would be 
expected of the conventional citizenry of the 
day—love of gossip, insatiable curiosity 
about unusual happenings, gullibility, ac- 


ceptance of the status quo, love of comfort — 


and resistance to straight thinking. Judge 


Driscoll is an example of the unquestioned | 


acceptance of tradition, almost to the point 


of worship. To him, form is everything: he | 


could forgive almost anything if it were © 
covered by the Virginia code of honor. He © 
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is a grown-up Tom Sawyer. 


The characters in Pudd’nhead Wilson are - 


not mere types, in spite of the fact that they 
are lined up definitely on one side or the 
other of the conflict of ideas. The “good” 
ones have human weaknesses and the “bad” 
ones are shown occasionally in their better 
moments. There are instances when Roxy 
approaches the melodramatic, but is saved 
by the good sense of the author. One does 
not feel that Twain experiences the ecstacy 
he had in the creation of Huck Finn, Tom 
Sawyer, or Colonel Sellers, but the delight 
of the writer in his people is nevertheless 
evident, although admittedly the characters 
do not assume the stature of his earlier ven- 
tures—with the possible exception of Roxy. 


Certainly the reader feels less self-identifi- 


cation of writer with character in this novel 
than in Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 
The later Twain (the Twain who was 


finding it difficult to complete a manuscript 
because he was less sure of his powers than 


formerly) is revealed, too, in certain transi- . 
tions which make the novel “creak at the | 


joints” a bit. He finds it necessary to step 
out from the narrative to speak directly to 
the reader. Only a few times does it happen, 
but it seems to indicate a concern that the 
structure needs bolstering. 

At the beginning of Chapter VI he writes: 
This history must henceforth ac- 
comodate itself to the change which 
Roxana had consummated, and 
call the real heir “Chambers” and 
the usurping little slave ““Thomas 
a Becket”—shortening the latter 
name to Tom, for daily use as the 
people about him did.“ 

Again, at the beginning of Chapter VIII 
is the straightforward statement: “It is 
necessary new t hunt up Roxy.” The reader 
cannot remeiabering the perfection with 
which a diificult problem in point of view 
is solved in Huckleberry Finn. Everything 
the reader sees is) that masterpiece he sees 
through the eyes of Huck; not once does 
Huck require author interference. And in 
spite of the fact that the plot of Pudd’nhead 
Wilson is compact, in comparison with the 
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episodic structure of Huckleberry Finn, it 
has the contrived quality of a tour de force. 
The twins fit into the plot quality, for they, 
too, seem contrived, in spite of the appeal 
they seem to have had for their author. His 
“howling farce” which he called “Those ex- 
traordinary Twins,” written in 1892, pre- 
sented them in their original form. The farce 
was a literary error, as Twain soon recog- 
nized, and although the twins are much 
changed when they appear in the novel, they 
are still boring, and they perform their best ' 
literary function when they reflect the res- 
ponse of Dawson’s Landing to their arrival 
in the village. 


A basic weakness in the book is the con- 
fusion in the presentation of the sub-theme 
of determinism which underlies, particularly, 
the strand of plot having to do with the 
exchange of babies, and in doing so supplies 
the framework for most of the action. This 
late fruit of Twain’s carly Calivinistic 
training, which attains a bitter ripeness in 
What is Man? and The Mysterious Stranger, 
was breught to maturity by both experience 
and reading. When he was very young, he 
read Thomas Paine and Jonathan Edwards, 
and in his letters many years later he praised 
to the skies the lectures of Robert Ingersoll. 
Something’ in his nature responded to pessi- 
mistic determinism. In Pudd’nhead Wilson 
there was an excellent opportunity for de- 
velopment of the theme. Tom Driscoll, white | 
and aristocratic by birth, reared as a slave, 
offers a fine example of determinism by en- 
vironment, and illustrates Wilson’s maxim 
that “training is everything . . . cauliflower 
is nothing but cabbage with a college edu- 
cation.” But the pseudo-Tom illustrates the 
opposite view, that the inborn nature cannot 
be changed. It does not seem reasonable to 
assume that Roxy’s idea on this point is 
Twain’s. The pseudo-Tom seems to have 
been made what he was by the system of 
slavery, which brought out the beast in 
him. For that matter, the real Tom might 
have become an evil master of slaves; in 
fact, if he had followed the precept of his 
father, he would have been. If one accepts . 
determinism by innate nature as explanation 
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of the impostor’s meanness, one case cancels 
the other, and the theme breaks down. Also, 
such a view equates the negro nature with 
evil, and the author does not mean to do so, 
but surely is exemplifying here that human 
nature is universally the same—that en- 
vironment makes the man, and as far as the 
boys are concerned, slavery is the determin- 
ing environment. Thus the book becomes an 
indictment. Tom Sawyer, says its author, 
is a hymn—a hymn to boyhood, to the fan- 
ciful but secure childhood world; Huckle- 
berry Finn grows upon the theme of a boy’s 
maturing through involving himself in the 
freedom of a negro, at the same time res- 
ponding to the joys of experience and the 
beauty of the river; Life on the Mississippi 
is a kind of ecstacy of fond but vivid mem- 
ories; but Puddn’head Wilson is an indict- 
ment. 

In style, too, the later novel shows a dif- 
ference; it is more compressed. Twain has 
retained his beautiful versatility with various 
levels of language. The range in this novel 
is from the very formal legal language of 
the trial and the less formal, but quite 
Standard, English of his own third person 
narrative to the unlearned dialect of Roxy 
and “Chambers.” The parallelism in the 
legal passages is syntactically precise, where- 
as in the narrative sections the parallelism 
is often one of oral cadence. One instance 
of oral cadence is the report of the political 
speech of Judge Driscoll, in which the ca- 
dence itself is used as an instrument of 
satire: 

. - - He poured out the rivers of 
ridicule upon them, and forced the 
big mass-meeting to laugh and ap- 
plaud. He scoffed at them as ad- 
venturers, mountebanks, side-show 
riff-raff; dime-museum freaks; he 
assailed their showy titles with 
measureless derision; he said they 
were back-alley barbers disguised 
as nobilities, peanut-peddlers mas- 
querading as gentlemen, organ- 
grinders bereft of their brother 
monkey .. . ® 

There is a great deal of balanced sentence 


structure, often combined with parallelism, 
a fact which one surmises to be the result of 
a more studied procedure than was used for 
the earlier books. Of course, the outstanding 
examples of this style are to be found in the 
cryptic, epigrammatic, and usually ironic 
entries in Pudd’nhead’s Calendar. Some of 
the sayings show deep understanding of 
human nature, some are bleakly cynical, 
while others reflect pain at what is observed 
of humanity. Taken as a whole, they blend 
humor and morality in a kind of satire, some- 
times echoing techniques of the Southwest 
humorists, as in “It is better to be a young 
Junebug than an old bird of Paradise,” or 
“It is difference of opinion that makes horse 
races.” Many of the epigrams are balanced: 
“It was wonderful to find America, but it 
would have been more wonderful to miss it ;” 
“When angry, count four, when very angry, 
swear.” Anticlimax is a frequent device in 
the entries, as “The holy passion of friend- 
ship is so sweet and steady and loyal and 
enduring a nature that it will last through 
a whole lifetime, if not asked to lend money,” 
or “When I reflect upon the number of dis- 
agreeable people who I know have gone to a 
better world, I am moved to lead a different 
life.” 

The humor in Pudd’nhead Wilson is in- 
frequent and incidental. 'The tone of the 


book determines that the humor be ironic, | 


sardonic, cynical. There is little uninhibited 
laughter. The crowds, when they laugh, do 
it at the expense of someone. Roxy’s laugh- 


ter is the bubbling over of her primitive © 


African heritage and does not rise from 


present stimuli; in fact it is destroyed by — 
those stimuli. The incident of the fire in | 
the “Nest of the Sons of Liberty” offers one © 
of the longest humorous passages in the — 


novel, but here again, it is satirical humor— 
ridiculing the official ineffectiveness of the 


village, the fire department used as an ex- — 


ample. 
. . . In two minutes they had their 
red shirts and helmets on—they 
never stirred officially in unofficial 
costume—and as the mass meeting 
overhead smashed through the long 
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row of windows and poured out 
upon the roof of the arcade, the de- 
liverers were ready for them with 
a powerful stream of water which 
washed them off the roof and near- 
ly drowned the rest . . . then the 
fire boys mounted to the hall and 
flooded it with water enough to 
annihilate forty times as much fire 
as there was there; for a village 
fire company does not often get a 
chance to show off, and when it 
does get a chance it makes the most 
of it. Such citizens of that village 
as were of a thoughtful and judi- 
cious temperament did not insure 
against fire; they insured against 
the fire company.® 
There are occasional bits of understate- 
ment here and there, such as the observa- 
tion that after a baby “holds its breath” 
for a while, there is usually a “howl which 
bursts the listening ear and surprises the 
owner of it into saying words which would 
not go well with a halo. . .” But this is not 


' a humorous book, and what humor there 


is in harmony with the serious tone and 
purpose of the story. 

With figures of speech, too, Twain is 
sparing, and most of those he uses are 
short and simple. Tom’s self-accusation after 
selling his mother, “preyed upon his rag 
of a conscience;” Rowena, basking in the 
reflected radiance of the twins, “swam in 
sunset seas of glory;” and Tom recognized 
that neither lies nor argument could help 
him longer—“he was in a vise, with the 
screw turned on, and out of it there was 
no budging.” One of the most unforgettable 
similes in the book, painfully sensory, is in 
Roxy’s dialect, as she tells her experience 
in the Arkansas cottonfield, when the little 
negro girl was struck with a thick stick— 
“en she drop’ screamin’ on de ground, en 
squirmin’ en wallerin’ ’aroun’ in de dust like 
a spider dat’s got crippled.”?° 

There are two instances of the more 
elaborately contrived figure. In one of the 
Tom-Roxy scenes her anger is compared to 
a storm, which went gradually down, but it 


died hard, and when it seemed to be quite 
gone, it would now and then break out in a 
distant rumble . . . in the form of muttered 
ejaculations.”!! The imagery is continued 
in the next paragraph with the statement 
that “her countenance began to clear.” The 
second of the longer figures also uses the 
violence of Nature as the vehicle of com- 
parison, this time the volcanic eruption of 
Krakatoa, which had taken place in 1883. 
Here Twain is comparing the change in 
Tom’s “moral landscape” resulting from the 
knowledge that he was a negro to the change 
made by the volcano, which had brought 
down “the high lands, elevating the low, 
making fair lakes where deserts had been, 


and green prairies had smiled before.”!? 


The satire and irony are so much a part | 
of the book that they can scarcely be looked 
upon as device. The author’s attitude toward 
the evils of slavery is certainly revealed 
through these methods. Sometimes his satire 
is overt statement: 

To all intents and purposes Roxy 
was as white as anybody, but the 
one-sixteenth of her which was 
black outvoted the other fifteen 
parts and made her a Negro. She 
was a'slave and salable as such. 
Her child was thirty-one parts 
white and he, too, was a slave, and 
by a fiction of law and custom a 
Negro.}8 

The satirical presentation of the master 
Driscoll is his “generosity,” selling his house 
slaves here instead of “down the river” is 
intensely bitter. One can almost hear the 
snarl when Twain writes: 

. . . like a god he had stretched 
forth his mighty hand and closed 
the gates of hell against them. He 
knew, himself, that he had done a 
noble and gracious thing . . . and 
that night he set the incident down 
in his diary, so that his son might 
read it in after years, and be 
thereby moved to deeds of povtie- 
ness and humanity himself.” 

There is the ironic scene in which the im- 


postor Tom abuses the real heir, when the 
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latter brought him Roxy’s message that she 
wanted to see him. After seven blows and 
three “solid kicks”, Tom threw himself pant- 
ing on the sofa and said: 
“He arrived just at the right mo- 
ment; I was full to the brim with 
bitter thinkings, and nobody to 
take it out of. How refreshing it 
was. I feel better.”15 

In the near-melodramatic scene in which 
Roxy forces Tom to kneel before her, Twain 
interposes a splendid sentence and empha- 
sizes it by making it a separate paragraph: 

The heir of two centuries of un- - 
atoned insult and outrage looked 
down on him and seemed to drink 
in deep draughts of satisfaction.1® 

This novel shows without a doubt what 
slavery does to master and what it does to 
slave—it destroys the good in human na- 
ture wherever it is found. As DeVoto says, 
Mark Twain’s fiction is 

. historically, the first mature 
realization in our literature of a 
conflict between the assumption of 
democracy and the limitations on 
democracy. Between the ideals of 
freedom and the nature of man.17 

In retrospect, when the reader has com- 
pleted “Pudd’nhead Wilson, what impression 
does he have? If he is acquainted with the 
great Mark Twain books, he will be certain 
that this one falls far short of their high 
standard. This is in spite of the compact- 
ness of plot, the stature of Roxy as an 
imaginative creation, the magnitude of the 
theme, and the author’s power of language. 
The novel’s “machinery” is too obvious; the 
theme of determinism is confused; the twins 
are dull and a little foolish; the finger print 
device is “contrived ;” the author is so con- 
sumed with hatred of the things he satirizes 
‘hat his hatred sometimes~ gets between 
him and his art. But ‘no:less than a truly 
great writer could produce such a second 
or third-rate novel. 

Fair and satisfactory study of any writer 
should include his lesser as well as his great 
works. Sometimes they come very early, 
sometimes very late in a writer’s artistic life. 


Herman Melville came to something like con- 
firmation in the writing of Billy Budd at the 
end of a long life of inner struggle; Mark 
Twain came to a pessimism in Pudd’nhead 
Wilson which in The Mysterious Stranger 
became a “resignation beyond despair.” The 
embers of his old greatness were there, but 
they were being too urgently coaxed into 


blaze. 
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THE RED BARN 
Jean Cramer 
The old red barn is a gay a tan 
Sitting on the rich hillside 
With the careless nonchalance 
Of an American in a Paris salon. 


His square eyes twinkle with candor 

And his grinning mouth 

Munches sweet red clover and alfalfa, 

While the beauty of a hundred noisy black- 
birds 

Tangles his rough-shingled hair, 

And a red-headed woodpecker scratches his 
back 

Until he squirms with delicious satisfaction. 


His sides shake with laughter 

When the wind blows, 

And his hair falls, leaving bare spots, 
But the old red barn never worries ; 
His blessings and his misfortunes 

Are alike the gift of man. 


He welcomes each new-born harvest, 
With glad abandon of youth 
And forgets the rains and the winter. 
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My First Novel 


Frank Swinnerton 


I wish, on this occasion, I could say that 
I wrote my first novel under the influence 
of Mark Twain; but it would not be true. I 
was eighteen at the time, and Thackerey’s 
Pendennis was the model. The book itself, 
never published, had the mildest of mild 
humor; it was the ironic study of a senti- 
mental youth whose feelings, unlike my own, 
were too much for him. I think he came to an 
untimely end. Mark Twain, certainly, would 
have found his creator something of a prig, 
and would have advised me to do what I 
shortly afterwards did—destroy the manu- 
script. 


When I came to write the first novel of . 


mine to be published, I had learnt the lesson 
taught by Mark Twain. Though it was not 
a good book, The Merry Heart was original. 
Its hero had plenty of humor. The book 
was melodramatic in some of its details, 
drawing the skeleton of its plot from an 
actual story of a father’s concealed position 
in the world, but showing his son and daugh- 
ter as members of a class of which I then 
had knowledge, living in the London suburbs, 
taking meals at London teashops, going to 
London theaters, and illustrating the in- 
stinctive irreverence of born dwellers in 
London. 

The Londoner is a gentle unimpressible 
creature, to whom Hitler’s bombs were not 
an occasion of fear, anger or indignation, 
but a sign of alien fury. I do not say that 
the hero of The Merry Heart foresaw Hit- 
ler; he foresaw nothing. He merely took his 
life as it came, according to Shakespeare’s 
advice: 

' Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a; 

-A-merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 
ic I have always followed the footpath way. 
An unkind word for this habit is pedestrian- 
ism. Yet the habit has this great virtue: it 
gives the mind and spirit freedom from too 
much ambition, from bigotry, over-excite- 
ment, and the sense of self-importance. Mark 
Twain would not disdain it; he, too, wrote 


what he wanted to write; the difference be- 
tween us being solely that he had genius, 
while I have only talent. I was a clerk when 
I wrote The Merry Heart at a side table 
in the living-room, with others talking and 
eating and working within a couple of yards 
of me. It did not matter. I was amused, ab- 
sorbed in writing about imaginary people 
who were no better off in a worldly sense 


_ than myself. It was the people that I cared 


about. I have always been interested in peo- 
ple; and these were seen without subtlety, 
earning their own livings and falling in love, 
being deceived and happy or unhappy be- 
cause character and circumstance combined 
to make them so. 


Then, one day, owing to a curious chance, 
I wrote the book which many suppose to 
have been my first. I was thirty-two; it 
was mid-way through the 1914-1918 War, 
for any active share in which I was unfitted 
by a long and serious illness. Lunching one 
cay with two friends, I was told that nobody 
had ever written a novel about the events 
of a single evening; and what the poet called 
“a tick o’ the blood within” must have acted 
as inspiration. I immediately began to pic- 
ture how, by an economy of person and 
scene, one evening could be given vivid dra- 
matic treatment. 

It was winter. My mother, with whom I 
then lived alone, was ill, and needed nursing. 
The water pipes of our house kept on freez- 
ing. And, having done a day’s work reading 
the manuscripts of other authors, having 
nursed, un-frozen pipes, and eaten a supper 
of my own preparing, I sat down each night 
to compose the short novel which was sub- 
sequently called Nocturne. 

This book was not at first much admired 
in England, until H. G. Wells wrote to The 
Daily News saying it was very good. Un- 
known to me, he conspired with George 
Doran, a famous New York publisher of that 
day, to write an introduction to the Ameri- 
can edition. 

American readers of 1917-1918 took the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The Whitman-Twain Enigma Again 


Herbert Bergman 
The University of Texas 


Calling attention to “The Whitman- 
Twain Enigma” in an earlier number of the 
Mark Twain Journal (Summer-Fall, 1948. 
pp- 12-13), Mims Thornburgh Workman 
asks why Clemens and Whitman neither 
had a personal relationship nor mentioned 
each other. An attempt to answer his ques- 
tions, the present paper indicates some possi- 
ble reasons for the enigma and shows that 
a slight personal relationship existed. 


Slight, indeed, was the personal relation- 
ship. Clemens sent a contribution of ten 
dollars, on August 26, 1885, for Whitman’s 
horse-and-buggy fund, writing: “I comply 
instantly, with thanks for letting me in. I 
have a great veneration for the old man, 
and would be glad to help pay his turnout’s 
board, year after year, and buy another 
when it fails.” Two years later, he sent a 
generous contribution to Whitman’s Cottage 
Fund, commenting, “What we want to do 
is to make the splendid old soul comfort- 
able”; while on April 15th of the same year, 
he attended Whitman’s Lincoln lecture at 
the Madison Square Theatre in New York. 
Whitman, then, in March 1889, was prob- 
ably justified in saying: “I have always 
regarded him as friendly, but not warm: not 
exactiy against me: not for me either.”! A 
few months afterwards, on Whitman’s seven- 
tieth birthday, Clemens gave him cause to 
be less qualified, writing to him, in part: 

You have lived just the seventy 
years which are greatest in the 
world’s history, and richest in 
benefit and advancement to its 
peoples . . . Wait thirty years, 
and then look out over the earth! 
You shall see marvels upon marvels 
added to those whose nativity you 
have witnessed; and conspicuous 
above them you shall see their for- 
midable result—Man at almost his 
full stature at last! — and still 
growing, visibly growing, while you 
look . . . Abide, and see these 
things! Thirty of us who honor 


and love you, offer the opportu- 
nity. We have among us six hun- 
dred years, good and sound, left 
in the bank of life. Take thirty of 
them . . . and sit down and wait.? 
With best wishes for a happy issue 
to a grateful undertaking. 

Here, so far as can be ascertained, ends 
the personal relationship. In 1892, Charles 
L. Webster & Company, of which Clemens 
was a member, published Whitman’s Auwto- 
biographia, or the Story of a Life, a selec- 
tion from his prose writings edited by Ar- 
thur Stedman.? What part, if any, Clemens 
played in the book’s publication is unknown. 


Also unknown is precisely what Clemens 
thought of Whitman’s work. Neither George 
W. Feinstein’s comprehensive University of 
Illinois doctoral dissertation on “Mark 
Twain’s Literary Opinions” (1946), Henry 
A. Pochmann’s earlier University of Texas 
master’s thesis “The Mind of Mark Twain” 
(1924) nor Minnie M. Brashear’s Mark 
Twain: Son of Missouri (1934) mentions 
Whitman; nor has this writer found any 
mention of him. Perhaps accounting for the 
lack of mention were Clemens’ distaste for 
poetry and possible dislike of Whitman’s 
frankness regarding sex and the body (he 
tabooed sex in his work and ridiculed the 
body). And Whitman’s optimism, his be- 
lief in the divinity and innate goodness of 
man and in perfectibility and progress, and 
his sentimentality, idealism, and mysticism 
must have been uncongenial. 

Similarly, Clemens converse traits scarcely 
could have atttracted Whitman. Clemens, 
moreover, scarcely fittec Whitman’s con- 
cept of “the great literatus . . . who will be 
known . . . by his limitless faith in God, 
his reverence, and by the absence in him of 
doubt, ennui, burlesque, persiflage, or any 
strain’d and temporary fashion.”* Further- 
more, even though Whitman saw in the 
West the course of a great literature, he 
would not have seen Mark Twain as an 
exponent of that literature; for to him the 
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literature was to be spiritual, to combine 


the real and the ideal, to give the people 
common ethical and social ideals, and to 
convey moral truths. And while Clemens 
presented the Western scene well, he fre- 
quently was humorous and flippant and was 
seldom serious; he lacked the spirituality 
that Whitman demanded. 

It was not certain, though, that Whitman, 
as Mr. Workman suggests, may have been 
“repelled by the genial cynicism with which 
Mark Twain handled his theology, his 
preachers, and his pious people.” For he 
too handled the old theology, some preach- 
ers, and pious people roughly; he had no 
more use for narrow pietism than had Clem- 
ens, nor for conventional religion.® It is not 
certain either that Clemens’ humor repelled 
Whitman, for Whitman was not, as is some- 
times claimed, entirely without a sense of 
humor. He himself said that it “never 
seemed” to him that “it could be true... 
the idea that anybody imagines I can’t 
appreciate a joke or even make jokes seems 
preposterous . . . I pride myself on bein, ing 
a real humorist underneath everything else.” 
And his conversations with Horace Traubel 
give evidence of a down-to-earth humor not 
wholly unlike Mark Twain’s; too, in his 
notebook he copied a humorous story.” He 
illustrates, moreover, in several of his poems, 
such as “A Boston Ballad,” a flair for writ- 
ing satire; and in Emory Holloway’s The 
Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whit- 
man (1921) there are nineteen examples of 
his use of humor and ten of his satire (see 
the Index). Indeed, the context of the very 
quotation from “Slang in America” which 
Mr. Workman cites reveals his sense of 


humor, though it does unfavorably compare — 


professional with natural humor: 


Then the wit—the rich flashes of 
humor and genius and poetry— 
darting out often from a gang of 
laborers, railroad - men, miners, 
drivers or boatmen! How often 
have I hover’d at the edge of a 
crowd of them, to hear their repar- 
tees and impromptus! You get 
more real fun from half an hour 


with them than from the books of 
all “the American humorists.”® 
Whitman, moreover, shared Clemens’ 

strong belief in democracy and in the 
equality of man and consequent dislike of 
aristocracy and feudalism and, like him, 
recognized the corruption in politics. But 
he thought that Clemens and his life “mainly 
misses fire: he might have been something: 
he comes near to being something: but he 
never arrives.” Likewise, three years earlier, 
in 1886, he is reported to have had an 
opinion of Oliver Wendell Holmes similar 
© that of Clemens: 


He is very witty, very smart, not 
first rank and not second rank; 
man of fine culture, who knows hia 
to move in society; he takes the 
samfe place in modern society as the 
court singers and troubadours in 
the Middle Ages . . . but something 
was failing, that everything which 
would have made him a poet. 


But the remark does not seem to apply to 
Clemens, and according to Whitman, Sada- 
kichi Hartmann, who includes it in his Con- 
versations with Walt Whitman (New York, 
1895, p. 16), was not a reliable reporter. 
The fact remains, however, that, despite 
some common beliefs, Whitman’s and Clem- 
ens’ differing viewpoints apparently caused 
them to fail to appreciate one another’s 
work. 
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TOM SAWYER’S MATURITY 
(Continued from page 9) 
paradox. If a passing moment is described 
accurately enough, which includes the reali- 
zation that it is passing, it gains a certain 
immortality and permanence. As John Dos 
Passos remarked in a memoriam to Fitz- 
gerald, “A masterpiece often seems a period 
piece for awhile; then comes down out of the 

attic, to function anew and to last.” 

Only the best artist is capable of defining, 
of crys‘alizing the infinitesimal points which 
strung together, compose history and, 
generally, the past. 

The Great Gatsby tried to live out the 
romantic ideals of his past boyhood and 
here, most perceptively, Fitzgerald drew a 
sequel conclusion to Twain’s: 


“So we beat on, boats against the current, 


borne back ceaselessly into the past.” 


MY FIRST NOVEL 
(Continued from page 21) 

book to their hearts. I owe those readers 
hearty thanks, which I never fail to render. 
But in thinking of Nocturne, I always re- 
member how it was written, on winter nights, 
when bombs were being dropped on London 
from Zeppelins, when we actually saw the 
first Zeppelin destroyed in our neighborhood, 
a flame in the sky, when I was saving the 
water pipes from bursting by the applica- 
tion of rubber hot water bottles, and when 
I read my mother asleep with each night’s 
instalment of a book written at great speed 
about four Londoners and a romantic visi- 
tor, during the time between which Big Ben 
tolled six o’clock in the evening and one 
o’clock the next morning. 


*One vf a series of author’s first books. The next 
account will be by Sir Philip Gibbs. 


END OF ROPE 
Marion Lee 
Waiting? Who can bear it? 
When Time stands still, 
Offering nothing 
But himself to kill. 


HAPPY HOURS WITH MARK TWAIN 
(Continued from page 18) 
a pity she didn’t live to see my brother be- 
come an Episcopal Clergyman. 
_A winter or two after this we went to 
Florida and on the way home we stopped 
at both Mammoth and Luray Caves. Mam- 
moth Cave was or is very large and we saw 
many bats. The guides were very careful to 
keep us all together and they told us a man 
had been lost from his party just a week 
ago and was not found for six hours. We 
kept thinking of Becky Thatcher and Tom 
and we kept near our parents. Luray Cave 
looked just like fairyland with all its stalac- 
tites and stalagmites and we thoughtt it 
would make a nice place for fairies to live. 
My father when he retired from business 
moved to Florida and the year before his 
ninetieth birthday he spent the summer with 
us. One day I heard him in his room laughing 
and I went in to see what was amusing him. 
He had Tom Sawyer out of the book-case 
and. with the aid of his reading glass was 
reading it. We of course talked of the days 
when he used to read to-us and the good 
times we all had. As I left his room I thought 
of how Mr. Clemens in his preface to Tom 
Sawyer said the book was written for boys 
and girls but he hoped it would not be 
shunned by men and women. How pleased 
he would be, and I hope he knows, that all 
over the world it is enjoyed by the young 
and up through all ages, to the very old. 


BUT BEGINNING 
Lenore McLaughlin Link 
With scarlet lips October kissed the trees 
And turned their jeweled leaves of jade to 
gold 
And crimson flame that vied the morning’s 
sun. 
Oh breath of harvest wind! Oh hush of dawn! 
Behold the trees, their rustling wealth laid 
down 
On hidden paths for feet to shuffle through; 
Behold! The trees with silver arms stripped 
bare 
Are reaching toward the promised joy of 
Spring! 
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